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but as he is very fond of her, he promises to respect
her wishes, for it is better to be permitted to look upon
her than not to see her at all. And so they pass a long
time, in the course of which Leyla, by constantly asking
for news of Mejnun, lets all the world know who is really
her love.

One day as Mejnun, who had fled from before the door
of Leyla's father back into the wilderness, is wandering about,
he meets a man mounted on a dromedary who tells him
that Leyla is married, and adds by way of jest that the
lady went with her own consent and is now very happy,
having altogether forgotten her old lover. The shock of
hearing this is so terrible to Mejnun that he falls down, and
the traveller, who thinks he is dead, repents him of his ill-
timed joke. When Mejnun recovers, the man tells him the
truth, how that Leyla is in reality still faithful to him and
will have nothing to say to Ibn-us-Selam. But the lover has
no longer confidence in his words and is plunged in misery,
not knowing what to believe. He now scarcely knows what
he is doing, and so he writes a letter to Leyla, upbraiding
her with her marriage, to which she replies by a letter
telling him the truth and praying^ him not to add to her
own sorrow by his unjust reproaches.

The spring comes round and all is bright and gay, and
Mejmin's friends determine to make another attempt to bring
him back to reason. They go off to the uplands of Nejd,
and, searching amongst the hills, discover their mad companion
worn and naked, surrounded by wild creatures that he has
tamed and made into friends. The visitors vainly try to
persuade him to return to civilised life; Mejnun, who is
annoyed at their importunity, refuses to listen to their pro-
posals and tells them that he prefers the society of the wild
beasts to theirs. So nothing is left for the well-intentioned